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this, and you shall have leave to 
vote with your landlord I" I have 
witnessed the Catholic peasant groan 
with indignation at the remembrance 
of this disgrace, which his unlet- 
tered mind apprehends but too well, 
and his honest heart feels too sensi- 
bly. What Catholic so low, .that 
does not smart under this degrading 
bondage? What Catholic so de- 
pressed as not to sigh for its termi- 
nation ? Or where is the " zeal" 
that can be called " immoderate" 
for the overthrow of a system like 
this > 

If the Catholics have offended 
thjs Protestant gentleman by their 
indecent impatience under oppres- 
sion, I would ask him has he (how- 
ever watchful and attentive he has 
been to Catholic affairs) endeavour- 
ed to feel as a Catholic must feel ?» 
F< r this he should imagine himself, 
(as the Catholic is) distrusted by 
the state, and his religion dishonour- 
ed, not merely by exclusion, but 
by slanderous and perpetual suspi- 
cion.. Let him suppose this his re- 
ligion, that teaches every virtue, ar- 
raigned as a system professing wick' 
edness, and himself, for obeying the 
dictates of conscience, pronounced 
in the name of the British Constitu- 
tion, for ever incapable of freedom ! 
Lei him imagine the case of the Ca- 
tholic hit own, and perhaps he 
may become more indulgent towards 
Catholic "intemperance." Perhapshe 
will admit for true that maxim laid 
downby a Protestant whose- friendship 
has not varied-»-th&t"/orc people so 
oppressed, every thing is moderate that 
2s within the law," 

Against whom have the Catholics 
been violent i What known friend 
have they reproached i Or whose fa- 
vours have they repaid with ingrati- 
tude? Let us have clear and particular 
answers! to these questions, and then 
the public will judge whether the 
«• Observer's" essay on " party-spirit" 



need have been lengthened so much 
for Catholic improvement, and if 
the cause of justice, of peace, and 
of Ireland, should have been de- 
graded by a comparison with the 
professed intolerance and qualified 
allegiance of a hostile ascendan- 
cy ! 

1 would willingly add a few re- 
marks on what this writer has said, 
or rather on what he has omitted 
to say, on the'subject of an indepen- 
dent press. But as I have tres- 
passed too far already on the pages 
of the Magazine, I shall reserve this 
part to another opportunity. 

HlBESNVS. 



For ike Belfast Monthly Magazine. 



NO. VI. 

HPHAT many f tne foibles which 
we blame in the fair sex, take 
their rise from the manner in which 
they are treated by us, is an asser- 
tion, the truth of which few will 
attempt to deny. They possess a 
certain pliability of sou) which, 
with proper care, might be moulded 
into every thing that it amiable s 
but .this very circumstance is per- 
haps one of the chief sources of 
those errors into which they some- 
times fall, and by laying them more 
open to the poison of flattery, de- 
feats the happy purpose for which 
it was intended. Yomb and beauty, 
among females, are calculated to 
make an impression on every man 
whose organs are properly construct- 
ed, but it often happens that the 
impression is destroyed by vanity 
and affectation. Iu the higher circles 
of society, this observation is fre- 
quently seen verified to a disgusting 
degree, if the follies of fashion have 
not completely annihilated sensi- 
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bility on the part of the observer. 
We frequently meet with laces 
which nature imended should be a- 
greeable, and forms originally ele- 
gant, but affectation ruins the whole, 
and insipidity and distortion super- 
sede expression and symmetry. 
The foliy is attended with its own 
punishment, such characters nevei 
can please, they may dazzle for a 
moment, circumstances may pro- 
cure apparent admiration, but they 
never can affect, unless with pity 
or contempt, a heart possessed of 
genuine feeling. 

Miss Cecilia Moreland is the 
daughter of a citizen, who having 
made a large fortune in trade, re- 
solved to spend the evening of Bis 
life in rural tranquillity. For this 
purpose he left off business, purchas- 
ed a snug estate in the country, a.id 
with his wife and daughter, their 
only child, bade adieu to tbe 
smolce, hurry, and bustle of the me- 
tropolis. 

In her younger days, Mrs. More- 
land was a " bit of quality tumbled 
into decay," and married, not so 
much from the violence of her affec- 
tion for Mr. Moreland, as from the 
great regard, and sincere love she 
entertained for those pleasures which 
money only can procure. The o- 
pulence of her husband did not in 
the least diminish that arrogant dis- 
position which she inherited from 
her ancestors, and he had nothing 
to oppose to this but the most obsti- 
aate perseverance in whatever he in- 
tended to accomplish. It was solely 
owing to this single virtue that his 
project of retiring to the country 
was effected. Under the auspices 
of her mother, Cecilia had received 
a fashionable education, that is, she 
understands a little music, sin 
confidently, reads French, copies 
prints, and dances gracefully. Mil- 
liners, stay makers, and dancing- 
masters bad the care and training 



of her person, and circofating li- 
braries furnished her mind. Fopa 
began at an early period to flutter 
round her, and scraps of whining 
tragedies, fag- ends of love songs, 
dissertations -on dress, operas, and 
dancing, stored her memory with 
an inexhaustible fund of brilliant 
sentiments. In town, as her father 
seldom interfered with her pleasures, 
she figured away at every place of 
public amusement in the most dash- 
ing style, attended by a bevy of 
broken gamesters, powdered cox- 
combs, and fortune- httnters of all 
descriptions, and had not her vanity 
interposed, the flame of which was 
continually fanned by her mother, 
it is highly probable that with all 
her sentimentality, she would have 
fallen into the hands of a sharper. 

She was in her twentieth year 
when she came to the country, ana 
though she was perfectly well qua- 
lified, by studying novels,, to enjoy 
the pleasures of solitude, yet the 
fine descriptions of rural life which 
she had so often read, and with 
which she had stored her imagina- 
tion, are not likely to be realized. 
True, indeed, she has purling 
streams, lowing herds, cooing doves, 
and shady groves, but the swains 
are not sufficiently Arcadian : 
they want that tender' sensibility, 
that melting softaess, ..hat thrilling, 
sympathising, refined delicacy of 
feeling — in short, they have seen 
Miss Moreland, and have not expir- 
ed under the powerful influence of 
her charms. Now this is very pro- 
voking ; she is known to be heiress 
to a great fortune, the summum bo- 
num now-a days, she is considered 
accomplished, and altogether she 
was originally formed to be an a- 
gs greeable companion. What then is 
the matter ? Why her natural dis- 
positions are perverted, her once 
unsophisticated, mind, as Lady Mor« 
gau would say, is destroyed, her 
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whole fabric internally, and exter- 
nally, has undergone-a complete 're- 
volution. In one word, affectation 
has formed a repellent which shocks 
sincerity, chills the ardour of love, 
and keeps at a distance even the 
hypocritical adulation of avarice. 
She rolls her fine large soft blue 
eyes, and not a soul complains of 
being wounded ; she displays a neck 
and bosom white as snow, and an 
irm that might grace the Venus de 
Medicis, and scarcely receives a cold 
compliment; she languishes accord- 
ing to the most improved rules of 
captivation, and yet the men, iron- 
hearted beings, retain their usual 
tranquillity. At the little family 
concerts which the neighbourhood 
occasionally affords, she sits down 
to the piano-forte with a grace 
which certainly does strike every 
beholder, and while she sings, her 
attitudes are at least designed, if not 
calculated to inspire admiration. — 
But alas ! not a bean does she find 
leaning over her chair back in rap- 
ture, net a voice does she hear whis- 
pering the delightful tale of flattery ; 
not a creature does she see clasping 
his hands, and turning op the whites 
of his eye3 in silent extacy. The 
honest unperverted sons of nature 
will follow the impulse of feeling, 
and that impulse prevents them from 
acting like the ■" mincing, tittering, 
tip-toe, tripping, animaieulae" of 
the city. We all know that a fine 
lady may assume any Oifti per,: dis- 
position; or humour she thinks pro- 
per, and may be, haughty, humble, 
ill-natured, pleasant, learned, igno- 
rant, complaisant, and capricious, 
in the space of four and twenty 
hours, without deserving the least 
censure: her charms give her ex- 
clusive privileges, and she feels 
that,- 

"If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face» and you'll forget them 



None was ever more perfectly crm 
v.nced of this important truth ih a » 
Miss Moreland, and she .hit 
fail to turn it to the best advance 
Shortly after her arrival in the court 
try she was addressed by a geivle" 
man of plain good sense, pfeasin* 
manners, and handsome f anm £ 
At the first interview she was alt 
sweetness and simplicity, quite art- 
less and unaffected : he was caught 
by eyes, and ears; he thought her 
"All that painting could express, 
Or youthful poets fancy-when they love." 
The next time he saw her, she re. 
ceived him with a powerful yawn, 
then suddenly, snatching up the "las? 
that hung dangling at a gold chain 
from her neck, she stared at him as 
if he had just fallen from theMooo, 
and cut as strange a figure as some' 
authors say the Muonites do. For 
the space of a whole year did she 
lead him through all the mazes 
which caprice, vanity, and affec- 
tation/could contrive. He became 
bewildered, sunk into indifference, 
then into disgust, and finally deter- 
mined to break with her the "first op- 
portunity. This it must be confess. 
ed he did rather in an abrupt man- 
ner, for one evening in a small party 
where almost every one was merrv, 
having requested her to sing, she 
simpered out that she could not, but 
she wished, with the greatest simplicity 
imaginable, " that it was in her 
power to gratify him, but her mem- 
ory was so miserably bad, she wa» 
so' forgetful, that really she conli 
not then recollect any song what* 
ever." The gentleman bluntly re- 
plied, that " though she might have 
forgotten her songs, she reineiiiher- 
ed her airs perfectly ' well ;" then 
walked out of the room, and sever 
saw her more. 

Miss Moreland now begins to 
think that the country is not forhtr 
the proper scene of action, aiui she 
is planning ways and 'means- of re« 
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turning to town. The men she has 
discovered are Goths and Vandals, 
and the women mere dowdies; for 
though she sings, talks sentiment, 
reads novels, ogles, languishes, and 
leers, she is yet an unmarried lady 
of thirty. Rumour, whose thou- 
sand tongues we all know must be 
busy, assigns as one particular rea- 
son for her wishing now to visit 
the capita!, the approaching nuptials 
of Ro«a Wood vi He (a neighbouring 
gentleman's daughter,) to the man 
whom she kept so long in leading- 
strings. This young lady's father 
lived 'jear Moretand-park, and the 
families 'were often together: Rosa 
possesses a strong, and well culti- 
vated mind, an expressive counte- 
nance, and manners the most ami- 
able. ( Her education has been such 
as to tit her for domestic happiness 5 
ind her conduct as a daughter pro- 
mises every thing that a husband 
could wish in a wife. Her fortune, 
to be sure, is far from being so large 
as that of Miss Moreland, but trip 
qualities of her heart are a sufficient 
compensation, and worthless and de- 
praved must that man be, who 
would obtain the affections of Rosa 
Woodville, and think of fortune. 



Naturally good-humoured and gay, 
she notwithstanding possesses the 
most tender sensibility, and while 
she has a *« tear for pity," she has 
also a " hand- open as day to melt- 
ing charity." Absorber! in vanity. 
Miss Moreland runs the giddy round 
of folly, without thinking how 
many of the human race arouad her 
are daily sinking into the cheerless 
gloom of penury. She speaks the 
language of feeling, but it is that 
kind of feeling which the perusal of 
novels inspires, it plays round the- 
head, but never warms the heart; 
it prompts to avoid the sight «f 
misery, but never to relieve it. 
Affectation faas completely destroyed 
the native feelings of her soul, and 
has reduced her to ridicule and con* 
tempt, Miss Woodville has the 
daily satisfaction of knowing that 
the prayers of the widow and the 
fatherless hourly ascend to Heavea 
for her hiaphn'ss ; while her sweet 
and engaging deportment, her kind- 
ness and aliabiiiiy to alt, make her 
the pride of her family, the delight 
of her friends, and an ornament to 
society. " Happy is the man wb» 
shall call her his wife, happy the 
child who shall call her mother." 
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MEMOIK OF MARIA ANGELICA KAUFF- 
MAN, WITH A NOTICE OF HEK 

WORKS. 

TpROM -the numerous examples 
■*• adduced of females who have 
excelled in the various departments 
of literature and science, an at- 
tempt has been made to prove to the 
readers of the Belfast Magazine 
that on education depends the future 
character of the individual, and that 
intellectual qualifications are not 



the peculiar gifts of an all-wise Cre- 
ator to any sex. Instances have 
frequently occurred of females bar- 
ing successfully pursued the most 
difficult paths of literature, without 
detracting in the smallest degree 
from their usefulness in the common 
concerns of life. Nor have in- 
stances been wanting to prove Sheir 
proficiency in the arts and sciences. 
One of the best publications foe 
chemical students was written by a 
lady, Mrs. Bryan, vtho was pre- 



